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THE REPOSITORY. 








FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
-MIDNIGHT ATTACK. 

On one of the coldest and most dreary days 
of winter during the long protracted struggle of 
the Americans for liberty, two officers, appa- 
rently very young, were seen bending their 
course slowly down the rough side of a bleak 
mountain, west of the Alleghanies, the sterile 
appearance of which, together with its proximi- 
ty te the Indians, had hitherto deterred any Eu- 
ropeams from endeavoring to inhabit it—They 
were returning homewards from the army, em- 
*pleyed on the western frontier, and had pro- 
ceeded thus far on their journey without a soli 
taryeadventure. ‘The counteriance of one, who 
appeared to be the youngest, was overcast with 
a s€ttled gloom, his complexion was of a dark- 
ish hue, and his brow furrowed with the toiis ot 
wvar. ‘The other in vain attempted to arrest his 
attention by conversation, an impenetrable cloud 
hang around him; nor could his companion di- 
vert his thoughts from their accustomed chan- 
nel, until a* house was descried at a distance, 
just raising its head above the wild scenery 
around it: a few curls of smoke now and then 


.+ arose from its chimney, barely sufficient to show 
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that it was inhabited, though the external ap- 
pearance was almost enough to have deterred 
any one from approaching it, but a soldier, used 
to inhospitality. The tavern, (for such it hap- 
pened to be on closer inspection,) was built of 
logs, through the crevicessof which the winds 
whistled to every note in the gamut, and was 
surrounded by a leafless forest, from which the 
ery of the half-starved wolf and panther were 
alternately heard, producing a most awful dis- 
cord, A suspicious looking landlord appeared 
at the call of the travellers, grumbled a surly 
welcome, and led them into theehouse, The re- 
mains of a dinner were set before them, which 
they eagerly devoured, and requested to be 
shewn immediately to their apartments, but 
were told that the dest in the house were alrea- 
dy bespoken by a gentleman who was to pass 
the night there—«But,” added the landlord, 
«we have another whickhas no bed, to which 
you may go, if you pléase.” “ Conduct us thi- 
ther,” replied the elder officer, « and we'll soon 
make it comfortable.” A malicious pleasure 
spread over the face of the host at these words, 
and without more ado he seized the candle 
and led them to a room at the top of the build- 
ing, which seemed as if it might have heen the 








habitation of bats for half a century; & small 
window, with its shattered panes, served for an 
entrance, and the flapping of their wings pro- 
duced such a noise as gave but.a melancholy 
pence of what their sleep might be. The land- 
ord, with a fiend-likesmile of satisfaction, bade 
them good night, and hastened to make pre- 
parations for other guests. ‘They heard a tre- 
mendous deor pulled to after him, and with 
horror a bar thrust in on the other side to secure 
it. Various were the conjectures they formed 
upon their treatment. A thousand different ex- 
planations were presented to their imaginations; 
they fancied their host a midnight robber, who, 
after plundering them of what they possessed, 
would complete the treachery with the assas- 
sin’s knife. In the midst of their ruminations, 
a noise and bustle were heard below, which, 
from what exclamations they could over- 
hear, they ascertained to be caused by the ar- 
rival. of the expected gentleman and his suite. 
What was his object in moving about at this 
perilous period, | am unable to. tell—aAll I know 
of it, is, that he was a gentleman of large for- 
tune, travelling with his only child, and a few 
domestics, one of whom was despatched before 
him to secure quarters at the inn. His arrival 
certainly caused great noise at the place ; the 
landlady immediately caused the whole stock of 
servants, which, by the bye, was not very 
great, to be put in requisition, and the landlord 
himself sallied forth with his most obsequious 
air, to receive the stranger, and welcome him 
to the tavern. 

The daughter of this old gentleman was one 

om we might-term without exaggeration a 


d by the Mapd of nature, amd her glossy rins- 
lets fell gracefully o’er “her ivory neck; set 
these were not her greatest boasts; there Wa 
something in her eyes of more than morta’beau- 
ty; the purity of her” imagination deamed 
from those orbs with celestial brightsess ; she 


of Venus or Hebe could add nohing. The 
"landlady viewed with astonishmest and admira- 
tion her matchless guest. But being desired 
by the old gentleman to leaye chem alone while 
they sat at supper, she wishcrew. The mind of 
the young maiden appeared to be absorbed in 
distressing contenyplatigns ; she labored under 
great anxiety for hers¢lf and parent, to whom 


parent danger of thei situation, and the appear- 
unce of the house “ Pshaw, Maria,” said he, 
“no one would be fool enough to attempt inju- 
ry upon a persoa prepared and armed like my- 


tain punishment wou be their lot ?” 
replied she, ‘if we were overpowered, could 
our bodies rise up to accuse the murderer ?”— 
“Silence, girl,’ he interrupted, “let me hear 
no more.” Maria hid her face in her bosom 
With pAinful sensations, for she knew her fa- 
ther loved her too well to speak so harshly un- 
less actuated by some powerful motives. ‘T'o ex- 
plain these skie readily referred to her own feel- 
ings ; and indeed, not without cause, were her 
conjectures, for the looks of the landlord, his 
hurried speech, the studied caution which he 


less sensitive mind than hers. Nor did the ap- 





pearance of the room in which she was to pass 


verfect Mauty, her featuregwere nicely mould-, 


was a model so exquisite, that even Ae charms | 


ghe mentioned her fears, and enlarged on the ap- | 


self; and if they were so hardy, what but cer- 
r i « Yes,” | 


observed, were enough to produce suspicion ina | 
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the night dispel these fears. The bare walls, 
the dark closet, the soiled and torn tapestry of 
the bed, and the erazy door, operated only to 
confirm. That which her father occupied was 
on the other side of the building, adjacent to 
the apartment of the two officers. All had re- 
tired when the clock slowly struck the hour 4 
twelve; it was one of those old fashioned time- 
pieces, made during the administration of the 
protector. Its tones were solemn and awful, 
just like those at whose peal the ghosts of old 
were wont to rise from their graves, and strike 
terror to the guilty heart. The two officers, Ma- 
ria, and her father, heard it with peculiar emo 
tion. A cold sweat came on the forehead of the 
old gentleman, and his heart beat hard. The 
creaking of the sign-post, and window shutters 
on the rusty hinges, combined with the whistling 
of the wind through the decayed timbers of the 
mansion, produced a re ta throughout 
every frame. ‘They were endeavoring to sleep. 
notwithstanding all these annoyances, when a 
piercing shriek was heard through the inn, 
quickly followed by the cries of “murder,” 
which operated variously on its different inmates. 
The landlord was not in the house, but his wife 
and servants. who could have afforded assis 
tance, kept close, nor dared to stir. The dis- 
tracted father, who knew the voice too well, 
sprang to the door, but it was fast, and was 
locked outside. The windows were tried in 
vain—they were secured for the purpose. He 
ranraving up and down the room in total dark 
ness, calling out for help. With agony he heard 
the trampling of numerous footsteps, and the 
cries of his daughter grow fainter and fainter, 
until thev were lost **4bhe dict +o 

The only one who in this scene 01 ~ aafosion 
performed any service, was the dark com., .. x 
ioned young officer, who no sooner heard the 
shrieks of the lovely Maria, than like her father 
he sprang to the door, and found himself im the 
| same predicament, his next resource was the 
little window, Without considering the danger 
or difficulty ef the attempt, he made one spring, 
and found himself at the moment rather uncom 
fortably fixed up to the neck in a large brush 
heap, which, as if placed there by some over 
ruling hand to preserve him, saved his limbs or 
neck from otherwise ecrtain dislocation. The 
shock of the fall almost stunned him ; however. 
he-soon recovered so as to extricate himself— 
But what was to be done ? The robbers had by 
| this time got out of hearing, and even if he 
could overtake them, what was his single, arm 
to a multitude ? Courage supplied him with an 
swers, he commenced pursuit, and after a few 
miles discovered with the greatest joy those he 
pursued at some distance. By leaving the road 
and crossing through the woods he soon came 
up with them ; theparty had stopped. He found 
it to consist Of the villainous landlord and two 
Indians, but the female they had taken was not 
to be seen. Rage and horror at the deed he 
imagined they had committed, filled his breast. 
and drawing his swordewhich luckily he had 
| brouglit with him, in an instant the landlord lay 
| in the dust, forsaken by his cowardly accompli 
ces. Hitherto his feelings bad been most poign 
ant on account of the supposed murder of her 
for whom he hafl risked his life. But his grief 
| was not equal to his joy when he discovered 
her sitting behind a tree. No sooner had he: 





| 
| 
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eye rested on his form, thas she cried out with 
a shriek, “ Frederick!” “ Maria!” he exclaimed, 
and in an instant she was locked ia the arms of 
her lover. At this moment the old gentleman, 
with his servants, and the other soldier, arrived, 
to complete their happiness. It seems, after the 
leap of Frederick, his comrade not caring to 
follow his example, by repeated efforts burst the 
door of his room, and soon liberated the old gen- 
tleman, who, summoning his servants, speedily 
{ollowed and overtook them as we have seen — 
‘They were about to retura, when the landlord, 
! acing partially recovered, confessed that they 
were instigated to the deed by Major ; an 
ollicer in the British Army, who had previously 
endeavored to obtain Maria. He was soon af- 
ter executed. ‘The Major was so mortified at 
his failure that he resigned his commission and 
returned to England. Frederick, with the old 
gentleman, his attendants, and his comrade, re- 
turned home and was soon after united to Maria, 
who frequently reminds him of the bravery he 
displayed in the Midnight Attack. 


SHETCHES OF SOCIETY. — 














FROM TUE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 
MY GRANDFATHER’S LEGACY. 





Tue Law-surr.— Well met!’ I exclaimed, | 
joyously, as I encountered my old friend, Cha’s | 
Morton, one morning in Oxford street, * Why, 
Charles, looking on your happy countenance re- | 
calls the gladsome days of youth and merri- 
ment!’ 

‘Is mine indeed a happy countenance ?” ask- 
ed Morton, as, after a hearty shake, he with- 
drew his hard from mine, and he uttered the 
question in such an accent of bitter heartbroken- 
ness that [ involuntarily paused to look on him. 
‘There were still the same fine features—deep | 
eye, aquiline nose,and lofty brow, which had won | 
for him in his youth the appellation of the ‘hand- 








some Morton,’ but care had paled hischeek. and 
after I lysed egazed at him for a moment, I almost 
mare ‘“. that it had bowed his tall and grace- 
firs figure. 

« Charles, I uttered painfully, ‘ you are ill’—- 
‘ Yes, my friend, replied Morton with mournful 
farnestness, * | am indeed ill—sick at heart—a 
disease which knows no remedy.’ 

I asked the cause of his unhappiness He felt 
that the question was one of friendship, not cu- 
riosity, and he told me of his sorrows hke a man 
who had the miserable satisfaction of feeling 
that although unfortunate, he was not degraded. 

He was an orphan, dependent on a rich and 
parsimonious relative. Qn leaving college, he 
had induced the only daughter of a wealthy ba- 
ronet to elope with him, and her father had re- 
sented the action even to his death hour—Mor- 
ton’s uncle, with the caprice incident on ava- 
rice, bequeathed to him but a poor pittance, al- 
most inadequate to. the support of nature, and 
thus Charles, in a few short months, beheld the 
woman of his heart in all, save his affections—a 
beggar! He had been induced to mortgage.his 
slender annuity. end dispute the willof the lady’s 
father. *l have done it, concluded Morton in 
a hollow tone, * [have become the victim ofa 
law suit. Alicia and my boy are the sacrifices 
of my eredulity—but till to-day [ madly clung 
toa hope, wild and chimercial enongh io satisly 
the raving faney of a linatic—and to-day, one 
more merciful than his fellows told me there 
was no hope. Ina few lowes the fat goes forth, 
and Iam taught that utier ruin will be the re- 
sult. For myself [ care xnot—but Alicia, bred 
in affluence, the chiid of luxury and indulgence’ 
—and he smote his brow, and trembled with the 
excess of his emotion. 
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* Do not despair while even a shadow of trust 
remains,’ I urged gently. Charles, for Alicia’s 
sake, for your son’s, you must hope on; let us 
return to your wife, if you are thus moved, 
what must be her suffering ” 

A flush of the deepest crimson overspread the 
countenance of Morton, then, bursting into a 
hysterical laugh, he himself directed my atten- 
tion to it, as he exclaimed bitterly: * Do you 
not see how my impotent pride rushes to arms, 
When a friend would look on the wretchedness 
that will ere long be food for the cold eye of an 
unpitying world? and yet—’ and he held me 
back a moment, and the glow of memory bright- 
ened his countenance and flashedin his dark 
eyes: * You will not see Alicia as I have seen 
her—as she once was; as she will be no more!” 
This vision of present wretehedness darkened 
the tablet of memory, and with an expression of 
subdued feeling, he led me in silence to an ob- 
scure street, and finally to his miserable lodg- 
ing, the creaking stairs gave notice of our ap- 
proach to the young and heart-stricken wile, 
and on our entrance, her eye at once eagerly 
sought and rested on her husband. Fair and 
beautiful as the Mahomedan houri, there was a 
cast of thought upon her fair face, that pictured 
to the heart the deprecating sadness of the re- 


of man—her dress was homely, even to wretch- 
edness, but what had dress availed to such a 
face and form? ‘The long braids of raven hair 
that pressed her forehead, were lost beneath a 
close cap of the purest white, her child played 
at her knee, plump and rosy, unconscious of 
present troubles, and thoughtless of those to 
come. Never did | bow so low before a titled 
beauty on a first meeting, as | did before the 
wilé of Morton! On our entrance, Charles had 
thrown himself upon a chair, and with his face 
buried in his hands sobbed aloud. Alicia was 
beside him ; her white arms encircled his ne 


_her lips pressed Jy sprows, I was forgd®en ! 


~ 


eyfell on mé as I stood in the centre of the 
aparment. * Alicia, speak to him,’ he murmur- 
ed in\\n unearthly tone, ‘ our own sorrows are 
enough}why should wWe spread their pestilence 
abroad ?’\ She approached me, and at the mo- 
ment Mortiy’s hit playfully clung at his knees 
—hurriedly ‘be grasped the little innocent, and 
raising him upat arms’ length, he exclaimed : 
‘Charles, unhappy victim of a father’s weak- 
ness—you are shert Pleased with the ra- 
pidity of the motidp, and the emphatic accents 
of his father. the import of which he guessed 
not, the chil: laughed gaily in his face. Mor- 
ten could not bear this, ix a frenzy of emotion 
he would have rushed fiom the room, Alicia, 
like his guardian angel, held him back.—She 
had not shed a tear, her bosty heaved wil lly, 
and her cheek was deadly pele, but still she 
spoke with fearful calmness. 

‘ Alicia, said the unhappy Charles, as sub- 
dued by the violence of his own emotion, he re- 
mained passionately in her embrace,\fwhy do 
you cling to me? have I not drawn thé world’s 
scorn down upon you?” 

* If the worid indeed scorn us, my love,’ said 
the young wife. tenderly, ‘let us be every thing 
to each other, and the sting will be unfelt. 

At ‘his moment, a quick step was heard up- 
on the stairs, the deor yielded to the pressure 
of a heavy hand ; and with a smile oi honest 
joy upon his countenance, a man in a mean 
habit entered the roon. ‘You have gainea your 
cause, Mr. Morton,’ -he uttered hastily—and I 
heard no more. A wild laugh burst from the 





lips of Charles, and he strained the senseless 


Atiéngih Mortog raised his "heg@, and his” 





form of his wife to his breast, with frightful vio- 
lence. ; 

Iwas slowly sauntering in Pall Mall, but three 
days ago, when, from the window of a handsome 
chariot, a fair hand motioned my approach — 
For a moment! looked incredulously at the lofty 
brow, kissed at intervals by a superb, snow-white 
plume, at the raven hair hanging in glossy and 
luxuriant ringlets, at the mild dark eyes, gleam- 
ing with tempered brightness, but, in the next 
instant, a large tear swelled in them. -I was in 
doubt no longer—it was Alicia: and as | ex- 
tended my hand, her boy twined his little fin- 
gers around mine ; and | drew my hat over my 
eyes to conceal my weakness. ' 

enti ieee 
A TRUE STORY. 

The Emperor Alexander being on a journey, ig 
the year 1824, to one of the remotest provinces of 
his dominions, his carriage broke down on the way, 
and he was obliged to stop on the high-road. Hav- 
ing extricated himself, the Emperor left his attend- 
ants employed in endeavoring to repair the damage, 
and proceeded slowly on foot. He was soon over- 
taken by General D****, who was also in attend- 


, ance on him, and who immediately sprang out of 
cording angel when noting down the trespasses | 


his own carriage, to offer the use of it to the Empe- 
ror. Alexander, however, desired him to get in 
again, to hasten forward to the next post, to expe- 
dite the preparations for continuing his journey, and 


' to wait his arrival. 


pero ° 














The General obeyed, and had not gone far, when 
an elderly Russian woman, of the peasant order, 


| came up to the Emperor, and ina free, though not 


a rude manner, thus addressed him: 
Oun Womax—Do- you come from Petersburg ? 
Emreerorn—Yes, 
Orv Womax—You belong, perhaps, to the En- 
“tae? 


iat 

Emperor—I do, 

Oun Womax—Have you brought for me a letter 
with money, from my son ? 

EmeeronNo; whe is your son ? 

Ouv Womsax—Hey ! don’t you know my son? 
and yet say you belong to the Emperor’s suite,’— 
Why, he is warmer of the stoves in the winter pa- 
lace ! 

‘The Emperor was amused with her vivacity and 
her freedom, and asked her to give him some more 
information respecting her son. 

She told him, that be had always been in the habit 
of sending her 70 roubles out of his salary ; as 
she, from her age, was incapable of earning much 
for herself. ‘This year, however, as he knew the 
Emperor had intended to travel through her vil- 
lage, he had written to her to tell her, that he 
would send the money by,one of the Emperor’s at- 
tendants on the Journey. 

Emperor—You are quite right, mother ; I recol. 
lect now; your son did not give me the money, but 
to another of the Emperor’s servants. You are mis- 
taken also as to the sum, which is not 70, but 500 
roubles. 

Ory Woman—Are yothin earnest ? 

Emreror—In good earpest. If you will go on 
to the next post, you will there find the officer— 
Alexander then gave the old woman an exact de- 
scription of General D****, so that she might be 
sure to know him, and dided—Be sure you make 
him give you the 500 roubles. 
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The old lady shook the Emperor heartily by the 
hand for his intelligence, and set off as quickly as 
she could go to the next post. She soon found 
General D***, and begun thus: “I want the 500 
roubles which you have brought to me from St. Pe- 
tersburg, from my son.” 

The General stared, and thought she was mad. 

‘My good woman,” said he, mildly, through 
compassion for her supposed state of mind, * you 
certainly are mistaken in the person. 1 know nei- 
ther you nor your son, still less have I received any 
money for any one here.” 

** Ah, but a gentleman that must know, has told 
me you have. He described you to me to a hair, 
and expressly said, that I was to be sure to make 
you give me the money.” 

**Some one has been imposing on you. It is 
scandalous for any one to play such a trick.” 

“OQ no, no, no! he did not look at all as if he 
were capable of deceiving any one. 
the money without more ado.” 


So give me 


“Go away,” said the General, beginning to be 
fired by this attack ; “I have received no money 
from any one, therefore you cannot have any from 
me.” 

** So, you deny it, then!—oh, fie! I should not 
have expected it from a person of such high rank 
as you.” 

Just then the Emperor entered the room. She, 
immediately that she saw him, pointed triumphant- 
ly at him, and cried out— 

‘** Now let us see whether you will deny it any 
longer, This is the gentleman who told me that 
you had the money.” 

The General-was about to relate this strange ren- 
contre to the Emperor, but the latter made a sign 
tohim, and said— 

*Recollect again: did you not receive 500 rou- 
bles from the heater of the stoves, to give over to 
his mother ?*” 

Understanding the sign, the General, after a 
short pause, nassing his hand over his forchead, as 
if trying to recollect, said— 

“Yes, I do remember now ;"I wonder what had 
become of my recollection ;” and turning to the 
old woman, he said, ‘1 was confused by the jour- 
ney ; but [ will give you your money directly, and 
you shall count it before i go.” 

He then opened a casket, and counted or before 
her 500 roubles. 

The old woman stood frightened and motionless, 
staring on the proffered treasure, but not moving 
to touch it. 

‘* Why don’t you take your money ’” said the 
General. 

“1 would willingly, were I only certain that my 
son did not steal it.” 

«Surely not,” said the Emperor: ‘* why should 
you think so? How, or where in the world else 
could he have got so much? The Emperor has 
lately given all his servants, from first to last, a gta- 
tuity ; and your son, among the rest, has received 
500 roubles for his good conduct.” 

** Al !” cried the matron, clasping her hands to- 
gether, and her eyes filling with tears of joy, ** God 


bless the Emperor ! Oh, if I could but see him be- 
fore I died !” 
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could not restrain his emotion. The latter forgot 
his Sovereign’s desire to preserve his incognito, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ He stafids before you, mother—your 
wish is fulfilled.” 

** The old woman, as soon as she could clearly 
comprehend the words, fell down on her knees be- 
fore the Emperor, delighted at the accomplishment 
of her wish, but terrified at the recollection of her 
former boldness. 

Alexander kindly raised her from her knees, and 
said to her, “1 am glad you have so good and grate- 
ful a son : your fears for his honesty do you credit, 
and you are properly rewarded for the principles 
you must have instilled into him when he was young, 
by his present affectionate conduct towards you.— 
You shall in future receive from me a pension that 
will suffice for your wants, so that he shall not 
henceforth be obliged to stint himself in the per- 
formance of his filial duties. If he conducts him- 
self well, something farther shall be done for him.’ 


VARIETY. 











FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 


PARA OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The Eaglich are few here: they are wise, and 
they abolish those isms which clog and indeed pre- 
vent social intercourse. I am domiciliated with Mr. 
C. from whom | have experienced the greatest kind- 
ness: he is an intelligent young man, and perhaps 
the most learned of the English here, being master 
of the Oriental languages, which are not generally 
studied among the Frank residents. 
at the English 


I have dined 
the 
Charge d’Affaires, who has an exceedingly pretty 
wife, and a fine garden—two very comfortable 
things. I dine again there to-day, with a party of 
English travellers. Now then for Constantinople. 
Lady Mary Montague says it looks like a toy-stop, 
with the toys ranged one above the other in pretty 
order; and so it does, at first, to English brick-and- 
mortar optics, but the eye becomes accustomed to 
the style of building, and then it certainly is incom- 
parably beautiful. 


Palace, with Mr. Turner, 


I went yesterday to see the 
Grand Seignor go to mosque by water, which is a 
sight most elegant; his boat is perhaps as splendid, 
and at the same time as light and tasteful a thing 
as could be made; the jewels in it are dazzling ; 
he himself is a good-looking man, about forty ; his 
countenance is free from the ferocity generally ex- 
pressed by Turkish countenances, and which I 
have observed to remain even in sleep: the few 
that are free from this seem to have been touched 
and humanized by sorrow. ‘The smiles, and un- 
quenchable gaiety, are monopolized by the Greeks, 
though | daily see insults offered to them, which 
makes my blood boil. It is even galling to the 
pride of an Englishman, to walk through the 
streets, where he is looked upon as something in- 
ferior to men, whom he in his turn, (and perhaps 
On this 
side of the river, where alone Greeks and Franks 
are allowed to reside, | may return a curse bestow- 
ed upon me by a Turkish porter, but I must pock- 
et a blow; in Constantinople I must not return a 


as wisely) looks down upon as brutes. 


curse, unless I desire to sign my own immediate 
death-warrant ; yet, by a lite proud civility, I have 





The Emperer was touched; and the General | already acquired a Turkish bowing acquaintance. | twixt the skull of King Philip and another man’s 


P one. 


sj ns a “* Mr. C. has married a Mainote 
Greek ; she is beautiful as an angel; but a dark 
Iam not surprised at Englishmen marrying 
women of this country; an English beauty looks 
insipid here. Heaven forefend that I should pay 
disrespect to English beauty ; and indeed, I do not 
mean it: no Englishman, I believe, would marry a 
Greek were she alone among his country-women 
in England ; but I feel assured if 1 wanted the arti- 
cle of a wife here, T would have a native, notwith- 
standing she wears no stays, has a waist between 
the shoulders, sits with her legs and feet upon a so- 
fa, which goes all round the room: this last custom 
is general, and, to my laziness, is most luxurious. 
1 need not fear being told here, as I used to be 
when a boy; “Situp, do: how can you be so idle? 
Whom else do you see sprawling in that way.” 

I have to-day been round the walls of Constanti- 
nople; the old Roman walls; it is a scene of de- 
parted glory on every side. On the left are the 
walls crumbling amidst tall trees, on the right, the 
whole way round, are Turkish tombs for miles, 
canopied by cypresses; and under the foot-steps 
of the traveller, before and behind, are the skele- 
tons; don’t be alarmed; not of human beings, but 
of dogs and horses, with their fellow dogs feeding 
on the last bit of flesh which may remain; but 
then these dogs do not kill their fellow dogs, they 
only turn to account what else would be wasted, 
which is wise. ° . ° I was at the 
house of an English merchant the other evening, 
who married a Greek lady; and while the gentle- 
men were lying on the sofa, smoking, the servant 
enters with preserves, and water, and coffee; up 
rises the lady of the house, and carries round to the 
gentlemen the preserves of which we, the gentle- 
men, aforesaid condescended to taste ; then comes 
her sister with a glass of water; then another lady 
with coffee ; the gentlemen all this while smoking 
most contentedly, without any of those impertinent, 
‘allow me, madam, I cannot see you rise,” Ke. so 
common in England. This you will call barbar- 
ous; but perhaps it is as it should be. ad ° 
The cleanliness of the Turks is admirable ; it ap- 
pears their greatest virtue. ‘The commonest Turk- 
ish tradesman is always delicately nice, more so 
than most English gentlemen. ‘The ignorance of 


the Turks is astonishing and they = > prowd of 


———_—- oe. 
THE USE OF RE:UTATION. 

D’ Arezzo. a celebrated lawyer in the ifteenth 
century, purlomed, with the assistance of his 
servant, several pieces of meat froma butcher's 
shop. ‘T'wo of his scholars, of doubtful charac- 
ter, were put in prison for the theft. D°Arezzo 
in vain accused himself; it was thought he did 
so to rescue the young men. When the affair 
was blown over, and the students set at Tib« rty 
by paying a certain sum, D’Arezzo brought un- 
doubted proofs that he had been the thief, On 
being asked * why he had committed an action 
so unlike himself, and of which no one would 
have suspected him,” he replied, “ he did it to 
set in a strong light the advantage of a well es 
tablished character. 


In the grave there is no distinction of persons, 
which made Diogenes, when searching a char 


nel-house, say thai ‘se could find no difference be- 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 














THE HAPPINESS OF eHEAVEN. 


Dr. Dwight closes his sermon on the Happi- 
ness of Heaven, with the following aptand beau- 
tiful comparison :— ; 

“'T'o the eye of man the sun appears a pure 
light—a mass of unmingled glory. Were we to 
ascend a continual flight towards the luminary. 
and could we, like the eagle, gaze upon its lus- 
tre, we should in our progress beheld its splen- 
dor become every moment more intense. As we 
rose through the heavens, we should see a little 
orb changing gradually into a gfeat world : and 
as we advanced nearer and nearer, should be- 
hold it expanding every way, until all that was 
before us became an universe of excessive and 
immeasurable glory. ‘Thus the heavenly inha- 
bitant will, at the commencement of his happy 
existence, see the divine system filled with mag- 
nificence and splendor, and arrayed in glory 
and beauty; as he advances throngh the suc- 
cessive periods of duration, will behold all things 
more and more luminous, transporting and sun- 

like, forever!” 


A Fashionable Breakfast in the 15th century. « 

A tavern bill froma landlord in “ the good ci- 
ty of Chester;”—breakfast provisions for Syr 
Geofrey ‘Walton, the good Ladie Walton, and 
their fair daughter Gabriel—three pounds of 
saved salmon, two pounds of boiled mutton and 
onions, three slices of porke, stx red herrings, 
six pounds of leavened bread, one ehoppin of 
mead, five choppins of strong beer. 


RETORT. 
A beautiful woman said to a general officer, 
** How is it, that having obtained so much gio- 
ry, you should still seek for more ?” “ Ah! ma- 
dam,” he replied, “ how is it that you who have 
so much beauty, should still put on rovcE?” 


Rural Felicity.—* O |” said a young lady ata 
party, while looking at the landscape that was paint- 
ed on the plate she had in her hand—‘* What a 
beautiful cottage, I should admire to live in just 
such an one all the days of my life.” The young 
gentleman that stood by her, anxious to know what 
would please her, looked very tenderly at the pic- 
ture, and found it was asteam-boat—[ Conn. Mirror. 
a — 
PGETRY. 

FROM THE EMPORIUM. 

Should man be proud’ ?—go ask the great, 
The great in wealth, or power, or name— 
You will not find with all their state, 
The frue in heart, the pure in fame ; 

The world with its infectious breath, 
Hath scattered wide the taint of sin— 
Like marble o’er the place of death, 
Though fair without, all’s vile within. 











Should man be proud ?—ask poverty=—= 
Degraded oft below the brute, 

Will not its burning tears reply, 

In language eloquent, though mute, 
its ceaseless tale of bitter wrong, 

Its deep abasement—e’en in dust, 
Will answer loud and answer long, 
_And answer true—as true it must. 


Should man be proud ?—go ask the grave, 
The cold, the lone down trodden tomb, 
Where sleep the monarch and the slave, 
In kindred dust and kindred gloom— 

Go to the place where thousands sleep, 
In still oblivion’s miduight shroud, 

And o’er the wreck of being we 


FROM THE BOSTON CENTINEL. 


Though thé following sentiments are adapted to 
the modern Robin Adair, I think the structure of the 
old stanzas is far better. In the fine old 
aou’re welcome to Paxton, Robin Adair: 
You’re welcome to Paxton, Robin Adair: 
How does Johnny Mackerell do? 

Ay, and Luke Gardiner too ? , 
Why did they not come along with you, Robin Adair? 


There is a life and a freedom, entirely Jost in the 
modern song. That one word * Ay,” sung with the 
true Highland emphatical glee, and a wink of the 
burnie-bright Scottish eye kindling with leesome 
and cantie reminiscences, and then the rapid flow 
of the hastily thrown together syllables in the line 
immediately following, is worth full fifty of the mo- 
dern songs, the one I send included in the number. 


Ne’er from my heart the day 
Mem’ry will bear, 

Though in its bliss I may 
Ne’er again share, 

When on that eve so cold, 

I with a glance so bold, 

Gaz’d on your mantle’s fold, 
Blue-robed fair. 


Like yon white snow-clad bill 
*Neath the blue air, 

Just as the golden sun 
Rests on it there, 

Quiv’ring with solar ray, 

Such thy bright breast’s quick play, 

Seen at that close of day, 
Blue-robed fair. 


Where’s all that brightness gone ? 
See the hill bare. 

So fades the breast forlorn, 
Once though so fair ; 

Quick as that sunset glow, 

Soon as that hill side snow, 

So youth and beauty go, 


Blue-robed fair. OROLIO. 





From the N. York Review and Atheneum Magazine. 
THE INDIAN GIRL’S LAMENT. 


An Indian girl was sitting where 
Her lover, slain in battle, slept ; 
Her maiden veil, her own black hair, 
Came down o’er eyes that wept ; 
And wildly, in her woodland tongue, 
This sad and simple lay she sung 


I’ve pulled away the shrubs that grew 
‘Foo close above thy sleeping head, 
And broke the forest boughs that threw 

Their shadows o’er thy bed, 
That shining from the sweet south-west 
The sun-beams might rejoice thy rest. 


It was a weary, weary road, 
That led thee to the pleasant coasf, 
Where thou, in his serene abode, 
Hast met thy father’s ghost ; 
Where everlasting autumn lies 
On yellow woods and sunny skies. 


*Twas I the broider’d mock’sin made, 
That shod thee for that distant land ; 

*T was I thy bow and arrows laid 
Beside thy still cold hand; 

Thy bow in many a battle bent, 

Thy arrows never vainly sent. , 


With wampum belts I crossed thy breast, 
And wrapped thee in the bison’s hide, 

And laid the food that pleased thee best, 
In plenty, by thy side, . 

And decked thee bravely, as became 

A warrior of illustrious name. 


Thou’rt happy now, for thou art past 





e , 
And ask, ask there—should man be proud ? 








The long dark journey of the grave, 


And in the land of light, at last, 
Hast joined the good and brave ; 

Amid the flushed and balmy aur, 

The bravest and the loveliest there. 


Yet, to thy own dear Indian maid 
Thythoughts will sometimes earthward stray, 
To her who sits where thou wert laid, 
And weeps the hours away ; 
Yet almost can her grief forget, 
To think that thou dost love her yet. 


And thou, by one of those still lakes 
‘That in a shining cluster lie, 

On which the south wind scarcely breaks 
The image of the sky, 

A bower ior thee and me hast made 

Beneath the many coloured shade. 


And thou dost wait and watch to mect 
My spirit sent to join the blest, 

And, wondering what detains my feet 
From the bright land of rest, 

Dost seem, in every sound, to hear 

The rustling of my footsteps near. 


Know ye the land, where no pain and no sorrow 
Shall darken the brow, or bow down the head, 
Where no grief of to-day, and no thought of to- 
morrow, ‘ 
Shall reach the glad heart, and appal it with dread ? 

Know ye the land of the spirit of peace, 

Where the joys never lessen, the hymns never 
cease ; 

Where the friends of our bosom, here lost in the 
tomb, 

Shall meet us again ever freed from its gloom ? 

Wheret the hearts, now divided, united shall rest, 

Afid be healed of their woes in the bowers of the 
blest ; 

Where the tear shall not quench the bright beam 
of the eye, 

Where hopes here destroyed, meet fruition on high, 

And spirits with spirits in love only vie ; 

Where the morn shall arise on the night of the grave, 

And the arms that chastised be expanded to save ? 

’Tis the home of the just—’tis the region of truth, 

Where the children shall dwell ever blooming in 
youth, 

Oh ! dearer than aught to the sorrow-worn soul, 

Are the dreams of that land, and the hopes of that 
goal. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC SOUVENIR. 
THE FLOWERS OF LIFE—a sone. 


The flowers of life, they flourish, 
When morning suns they court ; 
When western breezes fan the air, 
And hope is their support ; 
But ah! they droop their tender heads, 
When eve her dusky shadows spreads. 


The flowers of life; they flourish sweet, 
When youth its warmth imparts ; 

And when congenial spirits meet, 
They twine around their hearts ; 

But ah! how swift is their decay, 


The fairest fade the first away. A. P. L. 


THE STOLEN KISS. 


Smooth’d be that brow—and chas’d the frown 
Yet gathering to thy tardy will— 

Nor think to awe my raptures down, 

For anger makes thee lovelier still. 


In vain thou wouldst compel the ire 
But lightly felt, but faintly shown ; 
Thine eyes betray beneath their fire 
The pardon thou wouldst blush to own. 


Then, still that proudly sWelling breast, 
Soften that lovely, mantling cheek ; 
’Twas but a kiss, that well express’d 





The tenderness I could not speak. * 
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